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TO PAY OR NOT TO PAY—THAT’S 
THE QUESTION. 





The article on “ Payment in Advance or on 
Publication” by Forrest Morgan in the Janu- 
ary Writer directs attention once more to a 
time-worn subject. I admit that I was sur- 
prised to find a writer of Mr. Morgan’s ability 
seeking to restore an antiquated, one-sided, and 
unbusinesslike order of things. His method of 
editing and publishing is against the logic of 
events. There has been quite a change—in 
other words, a reform—within the past ten 
years. The publishers of the most widely-read 
papers and periodicals now pay practically on 
acceptance, or very soon thereafter. This is as 
it should be. There is no good reason why the 
dealings between publishers and writers should 





not be on the same business footing as all other 
commercial transactions. 

The business of writing is not unique. It is 
not so different from all other businesses that 
it should be an exception to the rule; for writ- 
ing is just as legitimate, just as worthy, as buy- 
ing and selling dry goods. So is publishing. 
Hence, it is absurd to argue (as Mr. Morgan 
does) that the well-known and well-defined 
methods that prevail in every part of the busi- 
ness world shall not apply to the publishing 
trade. 

There is no other regular or legitimate busi- 
ness conducted on the plan that Mr. Morgan 
seeks to uphold. Why? Simply because every 
laborer is worthy of his hire, even though he be 
a writer. Pen craftsmen simply ask to be paid 
the same way as other craftsmen. They be- 
lieve that the product of a man’s brain is worth 
paying for as promptly as the product of a 
man’s muscle. 

If a shoemaker makes a pair of shoes and 
exposes them in his window for sale, and a cus- 
tomer sees them, likes them, and says after he 
tries them on, “ I'll take this pair of shoes; they 
are a good fit,” does the customer keep the 
shoes six months and then return to the shoe- 
maker and say, “I'll pay you mow for those 
shoes I bought of you last July”? Not at all. 
If the shoemaker is not of a trustful and confid- 
ing nature, he will insist that the customer pay 
for his shoes when he buys and accepts them. 

The application of this ordinary and not un- 
usual transaction to the writer’s business is 
obvious. The publishers of the Zravelers 
Record pay usually their paper-makers, printers, 
stereotypers, binders, editors, and other work- 
men in advance, or before publication. But 
when they come to the writers, who make their 
publications what they are, these same pub- 
lishers want a new rule applied. Such a de- 
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mand is not only unfair, but unbusinesslike. 
That is all that need be said to condemn it. 

I am not concerned here to take up Mr. 
Morgan’s arguments one by one and to show 
their weak points. Nor am I willing to go over 
his analysis of the situation. My own experi- 
‘ence as publisher, editor, and contributor has 
been wide and varied, and, in common with 
other craftsmen, my objection to the payment- 
on-publication-plan can be stated in three words, 
namely — it is unbusinesslike. It is significant 
that the best-paying publications are those that 
pay on acceptance or within a short time there- 


after. Writers will soon get their just dues and 
rewards. There is a better time coming for 
them. 

Finally, I think of the old story of two foolish 
knights who fell into an angry and wordy dis- 
pute on the road about the color of ashield. A 
traveler came along and said: “ You are both 
right and both wrong. The shield is golden on 
one side and silver on the other.” I venture to 
think that Mr. Morgan sees only one side of the 
shield. 

L. $. Vance. 
New York, N. Y. 





LABOR-SAVING HINTS TO REPORTERS. 


Laziness among reporters isn’t a thing to be 
encouraged, but there are legitimate helps to 
make a reporter’s work easier, that all reporters 
do not seem to know about. The lazy reporter 
is pretty sure to be a faker and absolutely sure 
to be a failure; but the reporter who labors a 
little with his brain to save labor for his fingers 
will accomplish more than the other fellow, and 
the more a reporter accomplishes, the more 
salary he usually gets. A reporter's life is hard 
enough at best; anything legitimate that he can 
do to make it easier, and particularly any help 
that he can get from the outside barbarian 
public, must be regarded as a distinct and valu- 
able gain. 

In using such help, of course, care should be 
taken not to depend too implicitly upon it, since 
assistant reporters do not always do as good 
work as members of the regular fraternity. 
Amateur work should be watched carefully, 
and verified if possible, but by using a little 
common sense a good reporter will have no 
trouble with it, and he may help himself 
amazingly by using it. 

Getting the names of guests at a ball, or of 
“those present” at a banquet, is one of the 
most bothersome pieces of routine work that 
reporters have todo. The task may be made 


easier by using printed blanks, to be filled out 
for the reporter by the persons whose names 
are wanted. For instance, in case of a mas- 
querade ball, cards may be printed, as fol- 
lows :— 





FOR THE KALAMAZOO CALCIUM. 


{ Please fill out the blanks on this card and leave it at 
the table at the foot of the stairs. WRITE LEGIBLY.] 


Name, 


Character represented, 





In the case of a ball, where descriptions of 
costumes are desired, the word “Costume,” 
with half a dozen blank lines, may be substituted 
for “ Character represented.” In such a case 
it is essential, of course, for the reporier to 
watch the working of the card scheme care- 
fully, and in case the wearers of the most 
elaborate costumes do not fill out the cards, to 
make sure that a description of the costumes is 
secured. Generally a personal request will 
effect the desired result. Every reporter 
knows, of course, that the persons whose 
names he wants most are usually the ones who 
care least about publicity. 

To get names of people at a banquet it is 
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well to have cards printed something like 
this : — 





FOR THE KALAMAZOO CALCIUM. 


[ Please write your name LEGIBLY on this card, and 
leave it at your plate.} 








The cards may be gathered either by the re- 
porter or bya waiter, duly subsidized. - Another 
plan is to have long cards, one for each table, 
with something like this printed across one 
end: — 


FOR THE KALAMAZOO CALCIUM. 





[ Please write your name LEGIBLY, and then pass this 
card to your left-hand neighbor.] 


By starting one of these cards at each table 
and gathering them when they have gone up one 





side and come back down the other, a reporter 
can get names in an easy and effective way. 

I once interviewed a whole political conven- 
tion of 700 or 800 members by having printed 
on half-letter sheets the questions that I had 
been instructed to put to each member. Four 
messenger boys distributed the sheets, and 
gathered them after time for writing answers 
to the questions had been given. At the bot- 
tom of each sheet were blank lines for the dele- 
gate’s name and address. About half of the 
delegates answered the questions asked, and 
these “interviews,” with a little editing, were 
all ready for the printer. With an assistant’s 
aid I checked off on a complete list of delegates 
the names of those who had filled out the 
blanks, and it was a comparatively easy task to 
interview in the ordinary way the important 
ones among those who had not responded. In 
this way I got, with little trouble, a solid news- 
paper page of five-line interviews, fairly repre- 
senting the sense of the convention, and the 
whole thing was done during the regular ses- 
sion without disturbing any one. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





An interesting collection of newspaper max- 
ims was the result of the offer of prizes for the 
best ten words of advice to young reporters 
submitted at the recent Boston Press Club ban- 
quet. Here are the best of the sixty-one sug- 
gestions made :— 

Know all you can, but don’t know it all. —[ A. E. Sproul. 

Fakes recoil upon fakers — build on truth. — [ W. C. Grout. 

Ask plenty of questions and don’t forget the answers. — 
{ James F. McNally. 

Read history; study political economy; learn shorthand ; 
know people; hustle. —[ Frank J. Bonnelle. 

Write for the people ; write English. —[ W. R. Ellis. 

Be enterprising, accurate, and never break a promise of 
secrecy. —[ Thomas Kirwan. 

Make your copy by machine. — [ W. C. Harding. 

Know men; know facts; then write the plain truth simply. 
—[M. J. Savage. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG REPORTERS, 





Keep posted on current events, write plainly, and avoid flub. 
—(E. D. Stickney. 

When sent for news, get it; and get it right. —[ Warren T. 
Billings. 

Be honest with yourself, your employers, and the public. — 
{ Emory H. Talbot. 

Be honest, accurate, modest, temperate; cultivate enthusi- 
asm ; never violate confidence. —[ Henry L. Shumway. 

Never write anything you would not sign your name to. — 
[C. Edwin Bockus. 

In all positions or assignments do nothing unjust or unmanly. 
—([ Richard I. Atwill. 

Dress neatly, cultivate a pleasant address. Be persistent, 
but polite. — [ H. S. Cornish. 

Be always temperate, quick, accurate, and faithful. — [ Cur- 
tis Guild. 

Be observing, quick, shrewd; courteous, tactful, persistent ; 
clear, concise, direct. —[ William A. Dresser. 

Command respect, despise inaccuracy, eschew verbosity, cul- 
tivate charity and humor. —[S. A. Wetmore. 
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Some of the other maxims contained excel- 
lent advice, as: “Speak kindly”; “ Be a gen- 
tleman always ”; “ Cultivate numerous acquain- 
tances”; “Say little, listen much.” It is grati- 
fying that only two of the sixty-one proverb- 
makers gave distinctly bad advice. The two 
exceptions were : — 


Get the facts if possible; a good story anyhow. —[J. W. 
McCoy. 
The story, no matter how — but the story.—[ D. C. Robertson. 

Those two young men are on the wrong 
track. They represent the worst element in 
modern journalism. 

A summary of the good advice given, with 
some additions, might well be adopted as a 
code of principles by every newspaper reporter. 
Here is one: — 


Be accurate, courteous, earnest, enterprising, 
enthusiastic, faithful, honest, manly, modest, 
observant, persevering, pleasant, prompt, quick, 
sensible, shrewd, tactful, temperate. 

Ask plenty of questions, and don’t forget the 
answers. 

Know all you can, but don’t know it all. 

Study history, political economy, learn short- 
hand, use a typewriter. 

Keep posted on current events; cultivate 
numerous acquaintances ; say little, listen much. 


Never violate confidence; be honest with: 
yourself, your employers, and the public. Have 
a conscience. Don’t fake. Merit confidence. 
Command respect. 

Know men; know facts; then write the plain 
truth simply. Write plainly and avoid flub. 
Write for the people. Write English. Be 
clear, concise, direct. 

When sent for news, get it; and get it right. 
“ Accuracy, accuracy, accuracy.” 

Never write anything you would not sign 
your name to. Realize your responsibility. 

Never be unjust or unmanly. Dress neatly ; 
cultivate a pleasant address; be persistent, but 
polite. 

Observe everything. Study human nature. 
Study the newspapers of different cities and 
make a model of the best. 

Cultivate humor. Be charitable. Speak 
kindly. 

Keep your presence of mind. 

Read good literature. Broaden your mind. 
Avoid debasing associations. 

Hustle. 


Any reporter who will follow this advice wil! 


have his salary increased —in time. 
William H. Hilis. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE LOCAL PAPER. 


Probably there are few literary helps more 
slighted by an ambitious young writer than the 
purely local paper. The aspirant for honors 
and the seeker for gain turn straight to the 
“ great magazines.” Finding no entrance there, 
they besiege well-known periodicals, the re- 
sources of which are inexhaustible. Even after 
a second failure, they are wont to feel a supe- 
rior pity for those who contribute (probably 
without remuneration) to the columns of a 
village or a county paper. 

Yet, from every sensible point of view, the 
local paper offers a fine field to young writers. 


Money and fame are will-o’-the-wisps when 
they lure ignorant travelers from conscientious 
literary progress. What the novice needs, 
what he should want, is practice, discipline, 
the opportunity to criticise his printed work, 
and, most of all, a motive to write something 
which people must read. 

The editor of a local paper desires good 
original matter, but sometimes, in the dearth of 
the “good,” he will accept original articles 
which are not all that their author fondly sup- 
poses them to be. Yet a really earnest writer, 
with a clean heart and a brain disciplined by 
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excellent reading, will probably help himself 
and his paper, if he does his level best for the 
sheet to which he contributes. 

There is a zest in writing when one is confi- 
dent of seeing his thought in print, and in lay- 
ing his productions before a community with 
which he is acquainted the contributor is doing 
definite work for definite readers. Such work 
cuts away many vague and abstract qualities of 
style, and gives him the tonic of instant criti- 
cism. Friends, to be sure, are partial, but 
neighbors are often prejudiced, while the public 
at large—or small—fairly represents human 
nature, and praise or blame will be conscien- 
tiously brought home to the author’s ears. 

Here, too, a young writer can learn the vir- 
tue of brevity; here he can learn many a valu- 
able lesson of humility, when, after a year of 
toil, he re-reads his first foolish utterances, with 
the comforting assurance that the great world 
will never see them. In short, he may grasp 
some of the secrets of successful authorship, 
without large expenditure of patience or 
of postage. 

A regular contributor to a local paper may, 
of course, become a kind of literary prize- 
fighter, challenging all the war-like spirits in 
his county by forcible letters and indignant 
replies. He will probably end his career with 
a brilliant display of talent and then— stop his 
paper. 

But an earnest worker is likely to become a 
part of his paper in a helpful and satisfactory 
way, or, if he has the gift he imagines, he will 
grow in literary power and the paper will grow 
with him. 

Whatever critics say, it is no small achieve- 
ment to win real success as a part of a local 
paper. In bringing his logic and style to bear 
upon some village nuisance, some struggling 
enterprise, new project, or public improvement, 
a writer uses will and heart as well as brains. 
In fashioning a story for some particular public 
to read, human nature and probability may 
check sentiment and romance. It is better to 
write from a modest knowledge than from the 
most ecstatic imagiaatjon. A lady, who de- 
spised the sleepy town in which she lived, read 
in the weekly paper a poem which described 
ithe beauties of the place. 








“TI don’t see how you did it,” she said to the 
young poet. “You didn’t say one word that 
wasn't true, but the old place seemed really 
attractive after I had read your verses.” 

Numberless local papers have won national 
reputation because of certain contributors who 
have carried them up and out into the world. 
These papers can now invite noted writers to 
contribute to their columns, and the benefac- 
tors, who began in a humble way, are in great 
demand. They do not give their services now, 
because their work is worth money. After 
years of toil, such a writer will send to some 
international magazine — not the poem about 
his native hills, which really thrilled his towns- 
people; not the story of mystery and broken 
hearts, the pathos of which went up the chim- 
ney years ago; but an article concerning the 
flora of his country, or the animals he has 
studied, or something about stones, or insects, 
or human nature. Every one will read this 
article, and the editors will send him a check 
because he knew what to say and how to say it. 

Of course, he may be a poet or a novelist, 
but the world demands so much from the singer 
and the story-teller in this critical age that 
many of us must look for success elsewhere. 

Now, my young friend, suppose you lay aside 
the story which you are preparing for one 
of the magazines, and write a short tale for 
your own weekly paper. When it appears, lay 
it away for six months, then read it aloud. 
Although you know that it is good enough to 
fill the whole sheet to the exclusion of the ad- 
vertisements (and you will be obliged to cut it 
terribly to make it fit ) I think that the result of 
this experiment will be a surprise to you. In 
the mean time you will receive all kinds of 
praise. Some one will tell you that it was 
“real good ” and that it reminded the reader of 
B *s book. 

Yes; for an all-around development of what 
there is in a young writer, there can be no 
better school than the columns of a local paper. 
Of course, this applies only to those who mean 
that every new article shall be better than the 
last, and who climb with criticism and do not 
descend with praise. 





Ellen H. Butler. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

a*« 

The bound volume of THE WRITER for 1894 
is now ready for delivery. It is handsomely 
bound in cloth, with gilt lettering on back and 
side, in uniform style with the other bound vol- 
umes of THE WRITER. It is a valuable text- 
book of journalism and general literary work. 


A copy will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of $1.50. 
«* * 

In justice to the author of the article entitled 
“The Local Paper,” printed in this number 
of THE WRITER, it should be said that it was 
submitted for publication before the article by 
Arthur Fosdick, “The Local Paper as an Aid 
to Young Writers,” was printed in the magazine. 


* 
* * 


So many warnings have been given to writers 
not to roll their manuscripts that there seems 
to be a general impression that a manuscript 
should always be sent out flat, without folds or 
creases of any kind. This rule is a good one 
to follow in the case of a large manuscript, 
which may profitably be sent out flat, enclosed 
between two sheets of pasteboard, cut to the size 
of the paper, but it is better not to send out a 
small manuscript in that way. A manuscript 
containing less than a dozen pages, instead of 
being sent out between sheets of pasteboard, 
should be neatly folded, like a letter, so that it 
can be enclosed in an ordinary envelope. In 
this way a good deal of postage on cardboard 
will be saved, and, in case of rejection, the 
editor will not be put to the trouble of hunting 
up a large-sized envelope, if one has not been 
enclosed. While no manuscript should ever be 
rolled, under any circumstances, there is no ob- 
jection to having a manuscript folded. _ Rolled 
manuscripts are objectionable because they are 
so abominably hard to read and handle, but 
manuscripts sent folded are as easy to read as if 
they were sent flat. If a manuscript is sent 
flat, moreover, no writer has any reason to com- 
plain if any editor folds it, so that it will go ina 
small envelope, when he sends it back. If it 
has once been folded, a careful editor will al- 
ways fold it in the same creases in returning it. 


a*s 


There was a funny misprint in the Mew York 
Sun not long ago, when George Kennan was 
spoken of as “George Kennan of Liberian 
fame.” 

a*% 

The Boston Transcript editorially says: “ It 
is estimated that about seventy-five per cent. of 
book manuscripts offered to Look publishers. 
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never become books at all. A member of a 
Boston publishing house once said that if one 
manuscript in a hundred of those offered proved 
acceptable, he thought it a very good average. 
Yet the vast mass of literary production con- 
tinues to grow vaster every year.” This sug- 
gests the thought that authors are apt to over- 
look the fact that the examination of manu- 
scripts is a matter of large expense to pub- 
lishers. Publishers as a rule express their 
willingness to examine every manuscript that 
is sent to them, and every such examination 
means to them an expenditure of either time or 
money. If a cursory glance at the opening 
of the manuscript shows that it is hopeless, no 
further trouble need be taken with it; but if 
there is a chance that it is good, either the pub- 
lisher must read it himself — and it is no small 
task to read through a book manuscript, even 
when it is typewritten —or he must submit it 
to a reader. Now, readers do not work for 
nothing, and sometimes the judgment of more 
than one reader is required. An expenditure of 
from $10 to $100, therefore, may be made bya 
publisher upon a manuscript which is finally 
rejected — much to the disappointment of the 
author, who does not realize what the offer of 
his book has cost the firm to which he proffered 
it. Of course, this labor and expense are 
necessary features of the art of publishing, and 
the cost of examining bad manuscripts is paid 
for out of the profits from successful books. It 
is well, however, that authors should under- 
stand what the proffer of a manuscript implies, 
from the point of view of the sordid, grasping 
publisher. 
a*s 

It is to be hoped that the resignation of 
Postmaster-General Bissell will not delay the 
passage of a law resulting in the reduction of 
postage on manuscripts. Mr. Bissell is con- 
vinced, it is understood, of the justice of the 
measure, and had promised it support. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Wilson, who, it is ex- 
pected, will be the new postmaster-general, 
will take the same view of the case. 

as 

A correspondent of THE WRITER has had an 
experience that astonished her. A manuscript 
returned by an editor without a word of com- 


ment, and thrown into a drawer unlooked- 
at, was found, when taken out of the drawer 
some time afterward, to have been carefully 
corrected and edited. Unless some literary 
spirit did the job, which the author does not 
think probable, the blue pencilling must have 
been done by the editor who was too busy or 
too careless to write even so much as, “ De- 
clined with thanks.” The writer is lost in con- 
jecture as to what his motives for taking so 
much trouble could have been. 
a" 

It is impossible, of course, to speak with cer- 
tainty, but the chances are either that the editor 
thought that by editing the manuscript he could 
bring it into fit shape for publication, and then 
was disappointed in the result after the work was 
done, or else that he wanted to do the writer 
a kindness by pointing out faults in the easiest 
and most effective way. Even busy editors 
have been known to do such things. In either 
case the astonished contributor should study 
the editorial corrections as she would a text- 
book, and congratulate herself most heartily on 
having been favored free of cost with a practi- 
cal lesson in the literary art. W. H. H. 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


In an editorial inthe January WRITER occurs 
the following sentence: ‘Mr. Morgan himself 
says, however, at the outset, that more matter 
is written than can possibly find a market at any 
decent price, and that being so, an editor is sure 
to receive plenty of good manuscript,” etc. 

Three assertions are made in the sentence: 

1. More matter is written than can find a 
market. 

2. That being so. 

3. An editor is sure to receive plenty of 
manuscript, etc. 

Who makes these assertions? The gram- 
matical construction of the language shows 
conclusively, I think, that Mr. Morgan makes 
them; because, if he makes the first, he must 
make the last, the two being connected by 
“and.” If he makes these two, surely there is 
no evidence that the editor injects the second. 
I believe the context shows, not conclusively, 
that the editor makes the second and third; 


aaa peter sen et ar ee 4 
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therefore, if Mr. Morgan makes only the first, 
the sentence should end with “price,” and the 
whole be written thus: “ Mr. Morgan himself 
says, however, at the outset, that more matter is 
written than can possibly find a market at a 
decent price. That being so, an editor,” etc. 

As the sentence stands in THE WRITER, “ that 
being so” is either parenthetical or subordinate, 
and, therefore, there should be a comma after 
“and ” to show that it connects the co-ordinate 
assertions 1 and 3. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


W. L. Klein. 


2>— 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


( Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. | 

“Presented With.” — Mr. Brown was pre- 
sented with an elegant gold-headed cane.” 
Sentences illustrating this use of the word 
“present” strike the eye of the newspaper 
reader almost every day. The tide is setting so 
strongly in favor of this construction, that, since 
usage makes language, it may be useless to 
protest; if the phrase is not yet sanctioned by 
the dictionary, it very likely will be soon. It 
is much better, however, to say: “A _ gold- 
headed cane was presented to Mr. Brown”; 
or, if Mr. Brown is to be made prominent, to 
say he was “ made the recipient of a cane.” 


ALLENTOWN, Penn, H. A. S. 


** Considerable of an Increase.”"— “ Twenty- 
five of them ask for license to sell intoxicants 
in this city — considerable of anincrease.” The 
last phrase of this sentence, which is taken 
from a prominent Philadelphia paper, is gram- 
matically bad, the adjective “considerable ” 
being used as a noun, as a careless speaker will 
do, for instance, by saying: “He studied con- 
siderable.” For the sake of both correctness 
and clearness, I should reconstruct the sentence 
thus: “ Twenty-five of them, a considerable in- 
crease, ask for license to sell intoxicants in this 


city.” H. A. S. 
ALLENTOWN, Penn. 


“ The Largest Circulating Medium.” — One 
of our local dailies lately used to print under its 


title-head the following line: “ The is the 
largest circulating and the best advertising 
medium in the Lehigh Valley.” The paper re- 
ferred to certainly would not pretend to be the 
largest advertising medium in the Lehigh Val- 
ley, which it manifestly is not, but the most 
widely circulating, and so it should have said. 
Otherwise its claim might have been properly 
expressed, thus: “ The has the largest cir- 
culation, and is the best advertising medium,” 


etc. H. A. S. 
ALLENTOWN, Penn. 


———— > 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


EnGravincs: How to Estimate Tuetr Cost. 
Barritt. 35 pp. Paper, $2.00. 
gin. 1890. 

In “ Engravings” Mr. Barritt describes the 
various methods of making pictures for books 
and periodicals and gives specimen illustra- 
tions, showing each kind of work describeg, 
and some idea of the cost of making pictures 
by the different methods. The frontispiece of 
the book is a fine photogravure picture of Ed- 
win Booth as Richelieu, and in connection 
with it the photogelatine and photogravure 
processes are described. Next follows a full- 
page wood engraving, taken from Harper's 
Magazine, the cost of making which was $200, 
or about $5 a square inch. In connection with 
this, the process of wood engraving is accu- 
rately described. A wood-engraved portrait of 
Washington, executed for the Century by 
Thomas Johnson is also given, with the in- 
formation that it cost to produce $212, or about 
$7 a square inch. In contrast to this are 
shown a half-tone picture of James G. Blaine, 
of almost the same size, which was taken from 
a photograph, and which cost only $8.50, and a 
steel portrait of Schiller, which cost $200. Full 
information is given about the processes and 
cost of photo-engraving, including zinc-etching 
and half-tone work, and also of steel engraving, 
lithography, chalk engraving, stereotyping, and 
electrotyping. The book includes a table show- 
ing at a glance the cost of a half-tone picture of 
any given size, and a scale for reducing drawings. 
Cuampers’s Concise GAZETTEER OF THE WoRLD. 768 pp. 

Cloth, $2.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1894. 

Here is a handy gazetteer of the world based 
largely on the geographical articles of Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, but containing many new 
articles to bring it up to date. Newspaper 
readers will find in it. for instance, concise in- 
formation about Weihai-wai, Port ‘Arthur, and 
Peking, and general readers will find explained 


By Leon 
New York: Barritt & Bur- 
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such references as “the prisoner of Chillon,” 
“the sage of Chelsea,” “the hermit of Walden,” 
and “the Chiltern Hundreds.” The object of 
the work as described in the preface is “to tell 
everything that may be reasonably wanted about 
every place likely to be looked for, and to tell 
it with the utmost conciseness consistent with 
clearness and readableness. References to 
standard books have been added to the articles 
on the more important and interesting coun- 
tries, towns, and even villages.” Any writer 
will tind the book a useful addition to his ref- 
erence library. 

Tue Basy’s BroGRAPHy. 


Frances Brundage. 
York: Brentano’s. 


By A. O. Kaplan. 
69 Pp: 
1895. 

A book that will delight the heart of any in- 
terested parent is this attractive volume for 
making a record of a baby’s life. A glance 
through its inviting pages is enough to lead any 
proud father or mother to become an author, 
and even without great literary ability a parent 
may make such a book as this both a valuable 
and an interesting one. For those who desire 
only to record the brief facts of child-life there 
are suitable blanks for writing in due order 
baby’s name, date of birth, with autographs of 
parents, physician, and nurse, and the impor- 
tant particulars about baby’s weight, christen- 
ing, first outing, first laugh, first picture, lock 
of hair, first shoes, first ring, first toy, first 
word, change to short clothes, first tooth, first 
step, first Christmas gifts, first day at school, 
etc. Spaces are provided for a progressive 
record of autographs, progressive photographs, 
a progressive record of weight and height, 
school record, record of extraordinary events, 
health record, and phrenological particulars. 
For those who wish to make a more extended 
story, the left-hand pages of the book are left 
blank, and in them a consecutive history of the 
baby’s life may profitably be written. The 
book is one of the best of its kind, and both to 
parents and to the child whose life history is 
written in it, such a book grows every year more 
valuable. 


Iliustrations by 
Cloth, in box, $3.75. New 


Tuincs Witt Take A Turn. 
pp.‘ Paper, 25 cents. 
1895. 


By Beatrice Harraden. 202 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 


Besides the title-story, which Miss Harraden 
has revised for this edition, this new volume 
of the Globe Library contains * The Umbrella- 
Mender” and “An Idyll of London.” The 
author says that “ Things Will Take a Turn” 
was originally written more than five years ago, 
and published in a series of tales for children. 
AMONG THE GRANITE Hits. By Mary M. Currier. 136 

pp. Cloth, $1.00. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1895. 

There are some attractive poems in this 
dainty little volume, with its tasteful binding 
of gold-lettered white parchment and dark 





green cloth. and “The 


““Woman’s Love” 
Cloud and the Mountain” possess the highest 


poetic quality among them. ‘When My Wee 
Bairnie’s a Man” is a tender little mother-song, 
and “ Don’t Pick a Quarrel with the Past” is 
good both in sentiment and inexpression. “If 
I Were Not 1” is a whimsical conceit, and 
“Little February Comes,” “In Print,” and 
“The Patchwork Tack” also deserves special 
mention. The author has been known to 
readers of THE WRITER under the pen-name 
“ Persis E. Darrow.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





[ All books sent to the editor of THE Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 





A Breatu or Suspicion. By Frances Isabel Currie. 288 


pp. Paper. New York: F. I. Webb. 1895. 
Putioctetes, and other Poems and Sonnets. By J. E. 
Nesmith. 111 pp. Cloth. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 
1895. 





HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 





{Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one wil! be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the-simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. } 


sired. 





To Attain Speed on the Typewriter. — Per- 
fect familiarity with the location of the keys of 
the typewriter is gssential to the most rapid 
work. Any one using a typewriter regularly 
should know so well the place of each letter on 
the keyboard as to be able to write blind- 
folded, or with the eyes closed, without the 
slightest hesitation. When such familiarity 
with the keyboard is attained, writing with the 
typewriter becomes mechanical, so far as 
the use of the machine is concerned, and 
as facile in all respects as writing with the pen. 
A good way to learn the keyboard is to prac- 
tice on the curio sentences constructed to in- 
clude in the shortest space all the letters of the 
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alphabet. Here are some of the shortest 
sentences into which the alphabet can be com- 
pressed : — 

J. Gray, pack with my box five dozen quills ( 33 letters). 

Quack, glad zephyr, waft my javelin-box ( 31 letters ). 

Phiz, styx, wrong, buck, flame, quib ( 26 letters). 

I quartz pyz, who fling muck-beds ( 26 letters ). 

Fritz! quick! land! hew gypsum box ( 26 letters ). 

Dumpty quiz! whirl back fogs next (27 letters ). 

Export my fund Quiz black whigs ( 26 letters ). 

Get nymph, quiz and brow fix luck ( 26 letters). 

Pack my box with,five dozen liquor jugs (32 letters ). 


The writer who can rattle off these sentences 
on his typewriter, with his eyes shut, as rapidly 
as he can strike the keys, will never have his 
attention distracted during composition by the 


fact that he is using a machine. L. P. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


To Remove Ink Stains.— Ink stains on 
carpets or woolen goods can be removed while 
they are fresh by taking common baking soda 
or saleratus, rubbing it well into the spots, and 
then rinsing with warm water. The same 
process will remove dried ink spots from cotton 
goods, if the spot has not been wet with water 


before the saleratus is applied. L. 
Boston, Mass. 


Home-made Envelope File.—! have just 
made a convenient envelope file, at a small 
expense and with little trouble. 
recipe: Take two pieces of cardboard, cut 


Here is the 
to size 7%x9% inches, and bind them 
together with a piece of bookbinder’s cloth, 
glued on as to cover the outside of both 
pieces and leave a two-inch strip of the cloth 
between them for aback. Take a number of 
the stout manila manuscript envelopes sold by 
The Writer Publishing Company and get your 
wife to sew the bottom of each to the cloth back, 
so that the envelopes will be held in like the 
leaves of a book. To make the file stronger, a 
strip of cloth may be glued on the bottom edge 
of each envelope. Then stiffen the back by 
glueing a strip of pasteboard to the outside, and 
cover this strip with binder’s cloth, with the 
edges glued to the sides of the file. Sucha file 
is very convenient for keeping clippings and 
memoranda properly assorted for early use. 
It will stand on your bookshelf like any ordi- 
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nary book, and without danger that the clippings 
in it will drop out. R. 8. P. 
Denver, Colo. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publisher of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 

Epison. Illustrated. Henry Tyrrell. 
Popular Monthly (28 c. ) for March. 

PeRsONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES READE. 
portrait. Howard Paul 
(28 c. ) for March. 

Tue Literary LANDMARKS OF JERUSALEM. 
Harfer’s (38 c. ) for March 

Trainep Memories Charles Dudley Warner. 
Study. Harper's (38 c. ) for March. 

Tuoreau’s Poems oF NATURE. 
ners (38 c.) for March. 

Turee-CoLtor PRINTING IN PHOTOGRAPHY. De. A. 
Miiller-Jacobs. Photographic Times (38 c. ) for March 

Wuat We Reatty Know or SHAKESPEARE’S WIFE. 
Illustrated. Dr. William J. Relfe. Ladies’ Home Journal 
(13 ¢. ) for March. 

B11. Famity. Illustrated. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c. )for March. 

Literary Aspects oF America. Conversation between 
Conan Doyle and Hamilton W. Mabie. Ladies’ 
Journal(13.¢. ) for March. 

My Literary Passions. 
Journal (13 c. ) for March 

NaTHANIEL Hawtuorne. With portrait. 
Matthews. S?. Nicholas (28 ¢ ) for March. 

JoURNALISM OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
States. Rev James J. Dunn. 
March. 

Harriet Beecurr Stowe at CINCINNATI. 
George S. McDowell. 
March. 

Tue ArTist’s COMPENSATIONS. 
Lippincott’s ( 28 c.) for March, 

Tue Makinc of aA LIBRARY. 
March. 

CHEATING AT Letters. (Misleading Book Titles.) H. 
C. Bunner. Century (38 c. ) for March. 

Some Conrgssions OF A Nove. WriTRR. 
bridge. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for March. 

Witiiam Dwicut Wuitnery. Charles Rockwell Lanman 
Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Curtis as A Manor Letters. 
for March. 

WaLtTer RAYMOND. 
February. 

W. Ropertson Nicoitt, LL. D. With portrait 
Crockett and James MacArthur. 
February. 


Frank Leslie's 


With 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
Illustrated. 
Lawrence Hutton. 


Editor's 


F. B. Sanborn. Scrid- 


Nyes Augusta Prescott. 


Home 
W. D. Howells. Ladies’ Home 


}rander 


Chautauqguan (23 ¢.) for 


Illustrated. 
Jew England Magazine (28c.) for 


William Cranston Lawton. 


Table Talk (130. ) for 


J. T. Trow- 


Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) 
With portrait. Bookman (18 c.) for 


S. R. 
Bookman (18¢.) for 
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Some Reminiscences or Curistina Rosetti. Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson. Bookman (18 c. ) for February. 

JouRNALISM IN THE CONGREGATIONAL AND PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcues. With portraits. Addison P. Foster, D. D. 
Chautauquan ( 28c. ) for February. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PrintTiInG Processes (Concluded). 
American Journal of Photography ( 28c. ) for February. 

James Darmesteter. M. Gaston Paris. Reprinted from 
Contemporary Review in Littell’s Living Age (2c. ) for 
February 16. 

Tennyson aT ALpwortu. F.G. Kitton. Reprinted from 
Gentleman's Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21¢.) for 
February. 16. 

Tue Youncer Ports. Reprinted from Church Quarterly 
Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for February 23. 

CoMPARATIVE PopULARITY OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
Writers. T. W. Higginson. Harfger’s Bazar (13¢. ) for 
February 23. 


2 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Du Maurier.— Du Maurier’s house is in a 
quiet little street that leads from the open heath 
down to the Township of Hampstead, a street 
of few houses and of high walls, with trees 
everywhere, and an air of seclusion and quiet 
over all. It is a house of bricks overgrown 
with ivy, with angles and protrusions, and in 
the little garden, which is to the left of the front 
door, stands a large tree. 

It was in his study that Du Maurier received 
me, a large room on the first floor, with a square 
bay window overlooking the quiet street on the 
right, and a large window almost reaching to 
the ceiling, and looking in the direction of the 
heath, facing the door. It is under this win- 
dow, the light from which was toned down by 
brown curtains, that Du Maurier’s table stands, 
comfortably equipped and tidy. On a large 
blotting pad lay a thin copybook open, and one 
could see that the right page was covered with 
large round-hand writing, whilst on the left 
page there were, in smaller, more precise pen- 
manship, corrections, emendations, addende. 
In a frame stood a large photograph of Du 
Maurier, and on the other side of the inkstand 
was a pile of thin copybooks, blue and red: 
“A fortnight’s work on my new novel,” said 
Du Maurier. 

A luxurious room it was, with thick carpets 
and inviting armchairs, the walls covered with 
stamped leather and hung with many of the 
master’s drawings in quietframes. To the right 
of the decorative fireplace is a grand piano, and 


elsewhere one sees other furniture of noticeable 
style, and curtains, screens, and ornaments. 
“The circumstances under which I came to 
write,” said Du Maurier, “are curious. I! did 
not know that I could write. IF had no idea 
that I had any experiences worth recording. I 
was walking once with Henry James, and he 
said that he had great difficulty in finding plots 
for his stories. ‘Plots,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘I am full 
of plots,’ and I went on to tell him the plot of 
‘Trilby.’ ‘But you ought to write that story,’ 
cried James. ‘I can’t write,’ I said, ‘1 have 


never written; but if you like the plot so much, 


you may take it.’ But James would not take 
it; he said it was too valuable a present, and 
that I must write the story myself. 

“Well, on reaching home that night I set to 
work, and by the next morning I had written 
the first two numbers of ‘ Peter Ibbetson.’ It 
seemed to flow from my pen without effort, in a 
full stream. It was printed, ‘ Trilby’ followed, 
and then came the ‘ boom.’” 

Du Maurier works at irregular intervals and 
in such moments as he can snatch from his 
Punch work. “For,” he says, “I am taking 
more pains than ever over my drawing. I 
usually write on the top of the piano, standing, 
and I never look at my manuscript. My best 
time is just after lunch. My writing is fre- 
quently interrupted, and I walk about the studio 
and smoke, and then back to the manuscript 
once more. Afterward I revise, very carefully 
now, for I am taking great pains with my new 
book. ‘The Martians’ is to be a very long 
book, and I cannot say when it will be fin- 
ished.” — Robert H. Sherrard, in the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Hawthorne. — When Nathaniel Hawthorne 
went home one day, earlier than usual, and told 
his wife that he had lost his place as surveyor 
of the port of Salem, she exclaimed: “ Oh, then 
you can write your book!” And when he asked 
what they were to live on while he was writing 
this book, she showed him the money she had 
been saving up, week by week, out of their 
household expenses. That very afternoon he 
sat down and began to write the more serious 
work of fiction he had longed for leisure to 
attempt. It was really the first book he had 
written since the forgotten and unknown ro- 
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mance: the other volumes he had published 
were but collections of tales, while this was to 
be a story long enough to stand by itself. A 
broader experience is needed to compose a full- 
grown novel than to sketch a short story, and 
the great novelists have often essayed their 
first elaborate fictions when no longer young. 
Scott was more than forty when he published 
the first of the Waverley novels; Thackeray 
was not far from forty when “Vanity Fair” 
was finished; George Eliot was almost forty 
when “ Adam Bede ” appeared; and Hawthorne 
was forty-six when he sent forth“ The Scarlet 
Letter” in 1850.— Brander Matthews, in St. 
Nicholas. 


Maartens. — The story of Maarten Maartens’ 
life is simple. He passed some of his earliest 
years in an English school, but when still little 
more than a child was taken thence to Ger- 
many. There he went through the public 
school of Bonn, passing his subsequent life in 
France and in Holland. He is a graduate of 
the University of Utrecht. He was destined 
for political life, but never entered it, and he 
refused to practice at the bar after taking his 
degree. The continued ill health of his young 
wife rendered it necessary that the little house- 
hold should seek some more genial winter cli- 
mate than Holland could offer. The Riviera 
was selected, and from the consequent periods 
of enforced idleness Maartens sought relief in 
writing. But he was not Maarten Maartens 
then; he was known exclusively by his own 
name —J. Van der Poorten Schwarz. Had he 
not been born to luxury and ease, it is doubtful 
whether Maarten Maartens would ever have 
existed as a literary personality. Try as he 
~would, he could not get a hearing. Finally, his 
first story, “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” was 
forced into print, and met with an immediate 
and striking success. Since then all has been 
plain sailing. 

With the exception of “An Old Maid’s 
Love,” which was written at home in his 
chateau during the summer time in Holland, 
the books have in all cases been wrought when, 
with his wife and little daughter, the author has 
‘been sojourning in Nice, or in Cannes, in 
Latour, Wiesbaden, or the Alps; and in the 
jady whose command of our language is almost 


as remarkable as his own he has found a critic 
gentle and wise. He has usually written his 
Stories in a rush, after having turned them well 
over in his mind and elaborated with the great- 
est care their well-designed construction; and 
he has thus been enabled to alternate a half- 
year’s work with a half-year’s rest. It may be 
of interest to add that he never works late into 
the night, but proceeds as an entirely rational 
creature, calling up his “happy thoughts” as 
he requires them, and never, as most novelists 
do, making notes of spontaneous witticisms and 
well-turned phrases when elsewhere than at his 
desk. “I can truthfully aver,” he wrote to me 
a few months ago, “that not one single char- 
acter in all my books suggests to me any other 
name than the fictitious name I have bestowed 
upon it.” — London Graphic. 


Wallace.—In his lecture on “Ben-Hur,” 
General Wallace said: “I selected the name 
‘Ben-Hur’ for my book because it was easy to 
write, spell, and pronounce, and it was Biblical. 
The beginning of ‘ Ben-Hur’ was brought about 
by a quotation from St. Matthew: ‘Now when 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod, the king, behold there came 
wise men from the East to Jerusalem, saying: 
“Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” 
for we have seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him.’ This quotation affected 
me more than any other which I had ever read. 
How simple it seems, and yet analyze it and 
discover the difficulties which beset you. It 
says these wise men came from the East, and 
yet gives no idea of their number. The star 
which they followed could not have been set in 
in the heavens; for had it been so, it could not 
have led them. They could not have walked 
the entire distance, yet how could they have 
known when they reached their destination? 
What was there in that rude hamlet, what about 
that babe in swaddling clothes to lead them to 
suppose that they had found Him for whom 
they sought? A king ina stable manger! 

“All these ideas had surged through my 
brain, and in 1875, as I was recovering from 
the siege of restlessness after the years of ser- 
vice in the war, I determined to write down 
these ideas, beginning with the meeting in the 
desert, and ending with the birth of the child in 
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the cave of Bethlehem. I was not in the least 
degree influenced by religious sentiments. I 
neither believed nor disbelieved. Preachers 
had made no effect upon me, and I can truth 
fully say that my attitude was one of indiffer- 
ence. But when my work was really begun I 
began to write reverently and with awe. With 
most writers the characters which they create 
become living creatures to them. It was so 
with me. The characters of ‘Ben-Hur’ were 
living beings. I knew them by their features. 
I talked to them and they answered me. Some 
of them I detested, and others I affected and 
lived with them in constant companionship. 

“Well, I finished the proposed serial, and 
put it away until I should find courage to make 
use of it. In all this time the thought had not 
once occurred to me to make of my notes a full- 
grown book. This may be surprising to many 
people, and, if so, I would ask critical examina- 
tion of the beginning of Book II. It will be 
found to be the beginning of a novel. It is 
even possible for me to fix the place and hour 
ot its conception—one night in 1876, after I 
had been listening to a discussion on God and 
heaven, Christ and his divinity. 

“I was fully aware that to make my work 
acceptable it must be painted in actual colors. 
The Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians must be 
real characters, and the only way to accomplish 
this was to make constant reference. I thor- 
oughly examined books, catalogues, and maps, 
and when I began writing I had a chart before 
me which showed sacred places and the coun- 
try which I was todescribe. Travelers told me 
of animals, and gave me local coloring, and 
constant reference saved me from mistakes. 
The least amount of time out of my five years’ 
work was given to actual composition. It was 
largely in research. 

“Do not imagine that I wrote every day. 
Although it was my great desire to do so, I was 
a bread-winner, and had duties to attend to. 
Many of the scenes of the book were blocked 
out in my journeys to and from my office. Dur- 
ing a trip from Indianapolis to my home, when 
I was delayed upon the road, I wrote the little 
song of Tirzah’s, which has several times 
been published. But the greater part of my 
work was done at home, my favorite writing 





place being in the garden, beneath an old beech 
tree. At Santa Fé, in the cavernous chamber, 
I wrote the last chapter of ‘Ben Hur.’ When 
I passed into the gloomy depths of the ghost- 
like place, closing the doors behind me, I was 
as fully lost to the world as was the Count of 
Monte Cristo in his dungeon cell. There I 
saw the Crucifixion. 

“T had not been in the Holy Land when I 
wrote this book, but when I went there after- 
ward I discovered that I had been correct in 
minor details which had been largely the result 
of imagination.” — New York Tribune. 

Weyman.— Stanley J. Weyman’s first suc- 
cess was the story “The House of the Wolf,” 
which appeared as a serial in 1887. The in- 
spiration for this story came from Dr. Russell 
Baird’s “Rise of the Huguenots.” In speak- 
ing of the origin of this story, Mr. Weyman 
says: “Blood and thunder being the fashion, I 
thought the historical story might be revived 
with success if the characters were treated so 
far as possible ‘modernly,’ and all the old prop- 
erties — the alack-a-days and the gadzookses — 
were discarded.” This is, in brief, the plan 
upon which Mr. Weyman has constructed all 
of his historical romances. ‘A Gentleman of 
France” was a decided improvement upon 
“ The House of the Wolf,” and upon this sec- 


* ond work the author’s fame chiefly rests. He 


has written several books since, all of them ex- 
cellent in their way, the latest being “‘My Lady 
Rotha.” 

Mr. Weyman was born at Ludlow, Salop, 
Eng., in 1855, and is the son of Thomas Wey- 
man, solicitor and coroner for the County of 
Shropshire. He went to his first boarding 
school when seven years old, to Shrewsbury 
school at fifteen, and to Oxford at nineteen 
years of age. He took his degree of B. A. at 
Christ Church in 1878, and afterward was 
classical instructor in the King’s School, Ches- 
ter, and then read for the bar, being called in 
1881. He went the Oxford circuit and con- 
tinued to practice until 1890. 

In the autumn of 1885 he started for a year 
of wandering, often on foot and “without any 
Spanish,” through the south of France, the 
Pyrenees ( where he was arrested by the French 
as.a German spy), Spain, Morocco, and all the 
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Barbary States. In 1890, he visited Egypt, 
Italy, and Sicily, but (he says) “this time I 
had more money to spend and was older, and 
I went the ways of other men.” 

Mr. Weyman is about five feet eight inches 
in height, slender, pale, and short-sighted. 

Mr. Weyman still lives at the home of his 
birth, the beautiful old Shropshire town, where 
Milton wrote “Comus.” The castle, too, has 
its memories of Hudibras, and the town is 
famous for its magnificent old red-brick man- 
sions. — Christian Work. 


~ 
> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mrs. George Parsons Lathrop sailed from 
New York February 9 for Jamaica, to visit her 
brother, Julian Hawthorne. 

Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer has completed an 
historical romance, “The Doom of the Holy 
City.” <A collection of her “Aunt Belindy 
Sketches ” will soon be published. 

Elbridge S. Brooks has returned to his old 
position of literary adviser to the Lothrops. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford is at 323 
Beacon street, Boston, for the winter. 

Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler left Cobham 
February 15 for Fort Worth, Texas, where she 
hopes to obtain relief from an acute attack of 
rheumatism. 


Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s friends gathered at 
her home in Rutland, Vt., February 13, and 
fittingly celebrated her seventieth birthday an- 
niversary. 

Jules Verne is now seventy-eight years old. 
His first novel was published when he was 
thirty-five, and he has been producing books at 
the rate of nearly two a year ever since. 

Samuel L. Clemens (“ Mark Twain” )"sailed 
from Southampton for New York, February 23. 


Legislation has been proposed in France to 
make the publishers of classical works pay a 
tax to the state in favor of poor authors on the 
expiration of the fifty years’ copyright. In 
France at present the heirs of a literary man 
enjoy their rights in his literary productions for 
fifty years from the date of his death. 


William T. Adams (“Oliver Optic”) has 
started for the West Indies for a four-weeks’ 
trip. Afterward he will go to Europe. 


Boston has another new monthly periodical, 
the Greater Boston Magazine, published by 
Mason A.Green. It is devoted to a discussion 
of the metropolitan problem now presented to 
the public for solution. 


Vanity is a new society weekly started in 
New York, with Nugent Robinson and James 
B. Townsend as editors, and Wyndham-Quin as 
business manager. 


The Bookman, “a literary journal, published 
monthly,” is a new periodical begun with the 
February number, by Dodd, Mead, & Co., New 
York. It is an American edition of the London 
Bookman. 


A company has been incorporated at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to publish the 7ravelers’ Maga- 
zine. Frank C. Hamilton will be the editor. 


The Cycle (New York ), founded, edited, and 
owned by Jennie June Croly, has been trans- 
ferred to the Cycle Publishing Company, in 
which Mrs. Croly retains a large interest. The 
price of the magazine will be hereafter two 
dollars a year. The Cycle is the official organ 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and represents the organized interests of women 
everywhere. 


The Penfield Publishing Company, issuing 
Peterson's Magazine, now has its headquarters 
in New York. 


Romance (New York) has been sold to the 
Current Literature Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of Short Stories, but will be continued 
as a distinct magazine under its old title. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York, have 
secured an extention of time from their cred- 
itors, and hope to satisfy all demands against 
the firm within a year. 

Childhood ( New York ) has suspended publi- 
cation, deeply regretted by many friends. 

Storiettes (New York) for March is given 
over principally to stories connected with news- 
paper life and adventure. The publishers offer 
a bicycle for the best bicycle story of from 
3,000 to 4,000 words, submitted by a subscriber 
before June 1. 
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Harper's Young People offers three prizes 
for the best stories, not exceeding 2,000 words, 
which shall be sent to it, on or before April 15, 
1895, written by any boy or girl who is not yet 
eighteen years old. The prizes will be in 
money, as follows: First prize, $50; second, 
$25; third, $25. Fuller information is given in 
Harper's Young People for February 5. 

Some modifications have been made in the 
terms of the Mew York Herala’s magnificent 
prize offers. The changed conditions now 
read: “The Hera/d will nominate a committee 
of ten well-known literary men and from them 
the readers of the Hera/d can select by ballot 
the final committee of three, who will choose 
the best works and make the awards.” “The 
works that are adjudged to be second and third 
in the several competitions will be returned to 
the authors, after publication, and they will have 
the privilege of selling their works anywhere, 
the Hera/d meantime having protected them 
by copyright.” 

The inventory of Dr. Holmes’ estate, filed in 
the probate office in Boston, appraises it at 
$72,117.32, of which $5,000 worth is real estate. 
The personal property consists principally of 
stocks and bonds. The value of the books 
in the library and reception-rooms of the resi- 
dence is fixed at $804. 


The Magazine of Art (New York) for 
March has a frontispiece etching of J. W. 
Waterhouse’s ‘ Ophelia,” and many other at- 
tractive pictures. The letter-press is full of 
interest. 

The Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo) for Feb- 
ruary contains sketches of Madeleine Vinton 
Dahlgren, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Edward A. 
Oldham, Mary A. Denison, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, and other writers. 

Sun and Shade (New York) for January in- 
cludes eight fine reproductions in chrome-gela- 
tine and photogravure of paintings by Flemish 
artists in the Ehrich gallery. The artists rep- 
resented are Rembrandt, Van der Weyden, Jan 
Wynants, Paul Potter, Netscher, Rubens, Van 
Goyen, and Adrian Van der Velde. Sun and 
Shade is now in its seventh volume. It is a 
beautiful magazine and the bound volumes 
make a complete gallery of current art. 







Queen Victoria is said to be elaborating a 
scheme for establishing a “literary order of 
merit for the recognition of those who, as jour- 
nalists or writers of books, have done good 
work.” There are to be three grades, as in 
most other orders, the first consisting of twenty- 
four Knights of the Grand Cross, the second of 
100 Knights Commanders, and the third of 250 
Companions. 


Lawrence Hutton’s paper on “ The Literary 
Landmarks of Jerusalem” in the March Har- 
per’s depicts the features of the modern city 
most interesting in their associations with He- 
brew scripture. 


One of the most important projects ever 
undertaken by Scribner's Magazine begins in 
the March number with the first instalment of 
President E. Benjamin Andrews’ dramatic 
narrative, “A History of the Last Quarter- 
Century in the United States.” This series is 
of all the more importance because there is no 
book in existence that gives a history of our 
own times for those who are living in them. 


The way in which fiction becomes fact has 
recently been illustrated in the organization in 
various parts of the country of “ Matrimonial 
Tontine Mutual Benefit Associations.” Every 
few days a newspaper paragraph appears an- 
nouncing the formation of one of these associa- 
tions in a new locality. The idea of this novel 
scheme for the protection of bachelors origi- 
nated with Robert Grant’s story in the Christ- 
mas Scribner's. 


Writers of fiction should be careful how they 
trifle with natural science. One popular novel- 
ist described with much eloquence a tropical 
full moon, and represented as occurring im- 
mediately afterward a total eclipse of the sun, 
an astronomical impossibility at such a time. 
An American novelist represents one of his 
characters as pointing to a certain star in the 
course of conversation, and names as the exact 
date of the incident a day when the star is visi- 
ble in no part of the earth. 


Charles Robinson, of the North American 
Review, has an article in the current American 
Magazine of Civics on the position and power 
of the Catholic Church in “the coming social 
struggle.” 
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There would seem to be nota little profit in the 
printing business as William Morris carries it 
on. One of the latest publications issued from 
the Kelmscott press is an edition of Chaucer, 
of which only 425 copies have been printed, in 
addition to seven special copies on vellum. 
Every one of these has been sold, which means 
a return for the ordinary copies of £8,500, and 
of £882 for the vellum copies, which are sold 
at 120 guineas each. Thus for the printing of 
one book, and that not an extremely large one, 
Mr. Morris has secured a gross return of no 
less than £9,382. Probably the poems of 
Shelley, which are now being issued in three 
volumes from the same press, will meet with a 
like pecuniary success. 


Charlotte Bronté’s husband, the Rev. E. B 
Nicholls, is still alive in the south of Ireland. 
He married again a few years after the death 
of his first wife. 

Miss Lucy S. Furman, a Southern young lady 
living in Indiana, whose articles in the Century 
are attracting attention, comes from a family 
not unknown in literary circles. Her great- 
granduncle, James C. Furman, D. D., for years 
the president of Furman University, S. C., was 
a religious editor; her granduncle, Richard 
Furman, D. D., was also a religious editor and 
likewise the author of avolume of poems. The 
late Farish C. Furman, the Georgia agricultur- 
ist, whose letters on intensive farming have 
been published in permanent form, was her 
cousin. Two of her female relatives, her 
grandaunt, Mrs. Mary S. Whitaker (formerly 
Furman) and Miss Lily C. Whitaker, both of 
New Orleans, have each published a volume of 
poems, and Mrs. Whitaker has also published a 
novel. 


Arthur Warren writes to the Boston Herald 
that Du Maurier refused Harper & Bros.’ offer 
of $3,500 for the serial rights in “ Trilby” and 
20 per cent. royalty for the book rights in 
America, and asked for $5,000 cash instead. 
His mistake has cost him from $30,000 to 
$50,000. 

The Ladies'}Home Fournal has engaged the 
French artist, Albert Lynch, to draw a series of 
cover designs, and will pay him for them nearly 
$1,000 apiece. 


Boston’s city government very properly has- 
put up a memorial tablet on the house No. 50 
Essex street, where Wendell Phillips lived and 
wrought; and friends and admirers of Charles 
Sumner have marked his old home on Hancock 
street, No. 20, with a bronze tablet. 


The Tuscarora nation of Indians has pro- 
duced two historians — David Cusick and Elias 
Johnson. The former has been dead for many 
years. The full title of his work was * David 
Cusick’s Sketches of Ancient History of the 
Six Nations: Comprising, First—A Tale of 
the Foundation of the Great Island (now North 
America ), the Two Infants Born, and the Crea- 
tion of the Universe. Second—A Real Ac- 
count of the Early Settlers of North America, 
and Their Dissensions. Third— Origin of the 
Kingdom of the Five Nations, Which Was 
Called a Long House, the Wars, Fierce Ani- 
mals, Etc.” Mr. Johnson, “a native Tusca- 
rora chief,” lives (or did live a few years since ) 
on the Reservation of his tribe in New York 
state. His work is entitled “Legends, Tradi- 
tions, and Laws of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
and History of the Tuscarora Indians.” J. N. 
B. Hewitt, another Tuscarora, is an Indian 
linguistic writer. He was born in 1858 on the 
Tuscarora reservation and, is (or was ) connected 
with the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington. 


The New England Magazine ( Boston) has 
never before been so good as it is under the 


present progressive management. Especially 
interesting articles in the March number are: 
“Weather Studies at Blue Hill,” “Old Milk 
Street, Boston,” ‘ Massachusetts in the Civil 
War,” “ Harriet Beecher Stowe at Cincinnati,” 
and “The Civil War Envelopes” —all attrac- 
tively illustrated. 


In the March Century there is a vigorous 
protest by H. C. Bunner against the form of 
“Cheating at Letters,” which he finds in the 
thinly disguised tracts issued in the shape of 
fiction. 

In St. Nicholas for March Brander Matthews 
adds a sketch of Hawthorne to his series of 
studies of great American authors. 

Judge Charles Gayarré, the historian of 


Louisiana, died at New Orleans February 11, 
aged ninety years. 





